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gco.l? Somewhat bold, a little rash even, 
but as a whole there are excellent points. It 
is only necessary to overcome some stiffness 
in the counterpoint. As far as that, there is 
taste; the theme is well developed; that will 
do. Continue, my dear boy, and if you do 
not become discouraged, you will become 
something or some one. 

"Yes, my children," continued the Pro- 
fessor, emboldened and becoming exhilerated, 
so to say, by his own prophecy, "Yes, Doni- 
zetti will become a great master." 

These last words were remembered, and 
Simon Mayr, later, was proud of having ut- 
tered thorn at an epoch when they were only 
in the future. 

The lawyer Cicconetti, who published in 
Rome, three or four years ago, a biography 
of Donizetti, which w.e will have occasion to 
quote from in the course of this work, did 
not fail to put in relievo this curious incident, i 

What appears singular, and we will add al- 1 
most improbable, of this young and fecund 
musical irnprovisatore, is, that in his youth, 
and above all when he was rtptliteur under 
Simon Mayr, he passed the most of his spare 
hours in the study and analysis of the Ger- 
man masters! He, who later was one of the 
most charming melodists, paled during long 
nights under volumes of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Handel, Bach, Hummel, etc. He sought in 
these great harmonists the secret of their 
wise combinations ; he here learned the se- 
vere laws of counterpoint, in which he soon 
became an adept — no displeasure to the aus- 
tere critics who often accused him of mis- 
takes, and even faults, in harmony. 

As the melody flowed easily and spontane- 
ously from his rapid pen, they inferred that 
he was not strong in the science of music. 
The poet, to their minds, could not be a 
mathematician. This allegation may be true 
regarding poetry and mathematics, but mel- 
ody and harmony, so easy as may be the for- 
mer, as learned as may be the latter, are not 
always exclusive. For example, what is true 
for Pacini is not for Mercadante. See, rath- 
er, Verdi. But he was not yet of this world 
when Donizetti made his debut. 

In devoting himself to music, the young 
Bei-fjamasque knew that he would have to 
center there all his efforts. He therefore 
gave himself up to it with an ardor that no 
one would have accredited to him, at least, as 
no one would have foreseen such persistence. 
Nevertheless this ardor did not cool. His 
rest from long and severe studies was in play- 
ing various instruments. We have spoken 
of his perseverance with the piano. But this 
perseverance did not prevent his giving 
hours to the flute, the contra-bass and the or- 
gan. He was also very fond of singing ; the 
beautiful contralto voice of his younger years, 
however, soon took a graver tone, and finish- 
ed by becoming not a voice of bass quality, 
but a mixed organ, harsh, and even some- 
times false. In all cases, if the singer had 
not shone by the sonority and timbre of his 
voice, he would have macle an excellent mas- 
ter of singing and of the true Italian school, 
so greatly he distinguished himself for grace 
and precision. It was the contest between 
art aud nature — and art triumphed. 

In tho same time he strove to cultivate his 
mind, to work as if music was only a noble 
pastime for him. The Abbe P. B. Baizini 
did on his part for tho young man what Mayr 
had done for the musician. He taught him 
the Latin tongue, the Italian language, Poe- 
sy, History, Mythology, Geography and 
Mathematics. 



Poetry above all was useful to him later, — 
when weary of running after librettists, whom 
he had also wearied, or not finding any at 
hand when he was pressed, could sketch 
verses for himself. It was thus that he con- 
structed and versified the little operetta // 
Campanello, which was exhumed only a few 
months ago at the Fantaisies Parisiennes. 
But let us not anticipate events. 



[From the Sunday Times.] 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 



r.Y w. n. M. 



I became acquainted with Payne in Wash- 
ington, many years before his death, which 
occurred at Tunis, in the summer of 1852. 
His name having been familiar to me from 
boyhood as the author of " Home, Sweet 
Home," awakened attention and led me to 
observe him closely. In stature he was be- 
low the ordinary size, being not more than 
five feet six inches in height. He was quite 
bald, and over his beard, as well as the hail- 
on the sides of his head, age had shed its 
prophetic snow. His complexion was florid; 
his eyes large, blue, and full of expression. 
There was something extremely winning in 
his manners, from which an air of refinement, 
more easily recognised than described, was 
never absent — an ease, a collecteduess, a cer- 
tain propriety of bearing, hitting the just 
medium between reserve and familiarity, ap- 
parently spontaneous, but in reality the fruit 
of seeds of long and varied intercourse with 
all ranks sown in a soil of previous culture. 

Payne exhibited the bias of his mind to- 
wards literary pursuits very early in life. At 
the age of thirteen, when a clerk in a mer- 
cantile house in the city of New York, he 
employed the little leisure afforded him in 
secretly editing a periodical called "The 
Thespian," devoted to literary and theatrical 
criticism. The precocious talents he display- 
ed attracted the regards of a benevolent gen- 
tleman, who probably foresaw that he was 

" k clerk foro loomed bis father's soul to cross, 
Who penned a stanza when lie should engross,-' 

and he, nothing loth, was taken from the 
counting-house and placed by the liberality 
of his benefactor in Union College. An ode, 
in six stanzas, on the thirty-first anniversary 
of American Independence, written by him 
as a collegiate exercise, is still preserved. 
The first stanza runs thus: 

"When erst our sires their Bails unfurlod 

To brave the trackless sea, 
They boldly sought an uuknown world, 

Determined to be tree. 
Thoy saw their homes recede afar, 

Tho pale blue hills diverge. 
And liberty their guiding star, 

They ploughed the swelling surge." 

He left college, however, without complet- 
ing his under-graduate course, owing to the 
misfortunes of his father in business, and his 
filial aid was now required in support of the 
family. For the purpose of rendering this 
assistance, he went upon the stage, and made 
his first appearance, as Young Norval, at the 
Park theatre, New York, in 1809. The en- 
thusiasm created by his youth and talents 
was so great that his admirers pronounced 
him superior to Master Betty, and the career 
to fortune seemed to be clear before him. 
He appeared afterwards with much favor in 
different cities in the character of Young 
Norval, Edgar, Hamlet, Selim, Romeo, Tan- 
cred, Octavian, Frederic, Rolla, Achmet, and 
Zaphna. The incongruity of one so young, 



with such a boyish figure, and the burly ty- 
rants and stout generals represented, was 
sometimes very marked, and gave rise to 
many ludicrous incidents. Wood, in his 
" Personal Recollections," mentions one 
which occurred at Baltimore, and which was 
related by a learned judge who , had been 
crowded out of the boxes by the ladies and 
had taken refuge in the gallery. "Master 
Payne was enacting Rolla, while a lot of 
youngsters were sitting together, some of 
them not particularly interested in what was 
going on before them. When they were 
coming to the scene in which Rolla seizes the 
child of Cora — who in Master Payne's in- 
stance was as large as Payne hiruself— and 
runs across the biidge with him, (a very ef- 
fective scene when the Rolla is a large and 
powerful man,) one of the youngsters called 
his companions to order, aud, as an induce- 
ment to them to leave their talking, urged, 
'Now, boys! look out, and presently you will 
see one of those little fellows shoulder the 
other and run away with him over that plank,' 
pointing to the bridge. " 

Three short years brought Payne's popu- 
larity to a decline, as the receipts of the 
houses— that unerring theatrical barometer 
— but sadly testified. The liberality of a few 
friends and admirers iu Baltimore, where he 
had always been especially popular, enabled 
him to visit England, for which he sailed in 
January, 1813. When he reached London 
he played a short engagement, and then made 
a tour through the provinces. He met with 
indifferent success. Leslie, in his autobiog- 
raphy, refers to him and his plans at this pe- 
riod. He was present one of the few nights 
Payne played at Drury Lane, in company 
with West, the painter, who, with other 
Americans then in London, turned out to 
support their countryman. But an actor 
cannot long be buoyed up in this way. The 
truth is, that Payne had been a precocious 
boy, and like so many other youthful prodi- 
gies whom the stage has witnessed, his attrac- 
tion, depending upon that period of life, end- 
ed with it. Master Betty, with whom, as has 
been noticed, Payne had been compared, 
stands at the head of these infant phenome- 
na. His wonderful popularity resembled Jo- 
nah's gourd in its growth and decay, but 
while it continued reminded the poetical 
reader of the prediction in Cowper's ' 'Task" — 

"The theatre, too small, shall suffocate 

Its squcez'd contents, and, more than it admitted, 

Shall sigh at their exclusion, and return 

Ungratined." 

He received (exclusive of benefits) for twen- 
ty-eight nights at Drury Lane, £2,782. Span- 
ish painters were not ashamed to depict Pi- 
zarro reading a letter — Pizarro, who could 
neither read nor write. Such adulation , ho w- 
ever, is not peculiar to painters of any coun- 
try. Northcote painted Betty in a Vandyke 
costume standing near the altar of Shaks- 
peare. 

Sculpture did not lag behind her sister art. 
The marble image of Betty appeared in the 
galleries, drawing attention away from learn- 
ed judges and famous captains, and often in 
situations which must have reminded some 
spectators of the epigram written after the 
full-length statue of Beau Nash was placed 
in the pump room at Bath, between the busts 
of Pope and Newton — 

"Tho statue placed these busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wjsdom and Wit are little toon, 
But Folly at full length." 

Batty, more fortunate than Payne, realised 

a fortune while the furor lasted, and still lives 
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at the age of four-score to contrast the neg- 
lect of one generation with the frantic admi- 
ration of another. Payne, however, was not 
without his compensations. For much weight- 
ier reasons than any eminence in the dramat- 
ic profession coidd have furnished, he was a 
welcome visitor in a circle embracing whatev- 
er was distinguished in contemporary litera- 
ture and art. The distinction which many 
of its members afterwards attained, stirs the 
blood at the m?re mention of their names. 
"Among thecfe," says Leslie, "wereHaydon, 
Dr. Croly, (now rector of St. Stephens', 
WalbrookJ then a poet and without a living; 
Shiel, the Irish orator, who died master of 
the mint; Scott, the editor of the Champion, 
who fell in a duel in consequence of an at- 
tack on Lockhart; and Proctor, (the amiable 
Barry Cornwall.) I remember, also, seeing 
at Payne's lodgings, at a breakfast which he 
gave to a large party, the then celebrated 
Robert Owen, who was at that time filling the 
papers with his schemes for remodelling so- 
ciety on a plan that was to transcend Utopia. 
I remember Payne telling me that when Wil- 
berforce, on being urged to bring this plan 
before Parliament, replied that it was too late 
in the session, Owen exclaimed, 'What, sir! 
put off the happiness of mankind till another 
session of Parliament!' " 

After failing as an actor, Payne tried what 
he could do as a manager, and undertook 
the direction of Sadler's Wells for a season. 
But Grimaldi was the only attractive person 
in his company, and the m nager incurred 
nightly losses. He gave his friends very 
amusing accounts of his difficulties and em- 
bai'rassments, and the melancholy, though 
often laughable, incidents he related of this 
part of his life furnished Washington Irving 
with much of the theatrical adventure intro- 
duced in his " Buckthorne and his Friends. " 

Payne now made a journey to Paris, where 
he was introduced to Talma, who expressed 
surprise at seeing him so young looking. 
About this period he made a translation of 
" The Maid and the Magpie," which he sold 
to the London managers for one hundred 
and fifty pounds. An arrangement, which 
he had concluded with one of the commit- 
tee of management before leaving London, 
to remain in Paris, watch the acted drama, 
and make adaptations from it for the British 
stage, having been repudiated by the other 
members of the committee, he returned to 
London: 

In December, 1813, he wrote "Brutus,', 
which was played with great success by the 
elder Kean. . The British public, in one of 
those paroxysms of loyalty to which it is 
subject, would not allow "Venice Preserved" 
to be performed, and now discovered that 
Brutus uttered dangerously democratic? sen- 
timents. There was a rumor that an appli- 
cation would be made to the Lord Chancel- 
lor to restrain the publication and perform- 
ance of the play. When Payne had obvia- 
ted this difficulty, others sprung up around 
him. He was accused of having taken the 
plot and a liberal portion of the language of 
"Brutus" from the "Sybil," a posthumous 
play of Cumberland. In fact, the critics 
were arrayed against him, and the dramatic 
authors of the day treated him, not as a co- 
laborer, but as an intruder in their domain. 

Maturin, whose "Bertram" had been so 
successful, followed up what seemed to the 
.sanguine author "a dramatic gold mine," 
and two other plays from his pen were acted, 
both of which proved failures. Not discour- 
aged, he had writtten another tragedy, en- 



titled " Osmyn, or the Renegade. " Kean 
preferred "Brutus." Maturin thus pours' 
out his wrath t iu a letter to the manager: 
" With regard to Mr. Kean, he has conduct- 
ed himself like what he is — an illiterate, ig- 
norant fellow, destitute even of the manners 
and the very impressions of a gentleman. 
Putting me out of the question, his respect 
for you should have at once determined him 
to comply with your wishes and consult with 
a writer who had did him the honor to sketch 
a character for him. * * * But what 
could be expected of a person who rejected 
' Osmyn' and plays ' Brutus ?' I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him heartily laughed 
at in that piece of radical cant." 

"Osmyn" since that time has never, so 
far as the public are concerned, seen the 
light, although nearly half a century has 
elapsed. The manuscript is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Maturiu's eldest son, an Episco- 
pal clergyman in the city of Dublin. At the 
instance of another of Mr. Maturin's sons, a 
resident of this country, I once suggested to 
Mr. Forrest to purchase it. He entertained 
the proposition, and, with characteristic gen- 
erosity, said that, "as to the terms, $500 
might be too much, and $5,000 might be too 
little." He desired, of course, to examine 
the play, and to see if there was any part in 
it suitable to his time of life and style of act- 
ing. He then suggested, as a security against 
accident, that a fair copy should be made of 
the manuscript, offering to pay the expense 
of transcription and transmission himself. 
Upon applying to Mr. Maturin's son in Dub- 
lin, he took the preposterous ground that it 
was not consistent with his father's reputa- 
tion as an author to sell the play in this way, 
and that it must be bought without being 
examined, or not at all. The matter thus 
ended. The following extract from " Os- 
myn," which I have often heard the author's 
son repeat from memory, shows that, be- 
sides affording a fine scope for Mr. Forrest's 
powers, it would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to our dramatic literature: 

Now hear my soul's unburthened secret: Slave, 

I was a Christian prince— I loved— I wedded. 

And when I wodded, loved — oh more than over. 

Oh God! the babe that from its mother's breast draws 

life, 
Ne'er looked up to that mother's smile as I have done to 

her's— 
And b'es ed it. 

One evening :ate within my lady's bower 
I sate, and wondered at ray happiness. 
A shout— another— and that shout 
Brought to my ears a name I hated as tho Lord of Hell. 

Manfred 
Tho ruthless— bloody— rushed with a band of ruffians 
On my peace, and tore my wife away. 
Oh I wheu that tide of ruin swept my towers away, 
Whom did I grasp at in mine agony ? 
Whom did my last despairing groan invoke? 
Whom did niy bursting eyeballs strain to see ? 
Would they had burst 1 — that loved, lost woman I 
She was the moonbeam of my maniac's ceU, 
That, lighting me to madness, still was light. 
They plunged mo in a dungeon of these lowers — I was to 

DIB BY FAMINE. 



I cannot tell my dungeon's agonies, 

Nor time — nor space was there — nor day — nor midnight; 

I knew not that I lived, but only felt I suffered. , 

8^ Life went on — if such can lile be called, 

Where days roll o'er ns like dark waves 

Booming o'er a sunken wreck. ; 

Ohl Life when unlovely — wasted — and defaced, 

Our fbames are but the tombs of bubied heabts ; 

'Tis then the shroudlc°a mast, that o'er the waste 

Stands but 10 point — a wreck lies cold below. . . 

I crawled for daylight to the iron grate, 

And would have given the sceptre of a king, ■ 

For but one ray, might tell my glassy eyes, I 

Liee was not at.t, a sunless desebt. . . 

As one day thus I stood in listless mood. 

Hearing the tread of men, hut seeing none, 

And wishing lhat my dungeon wore my grave, 

I heard a distant tread of murmuring men, 

That told me I was yet a living man. 

As on they oame, their swelling shouts disclosed 



It was a high and glorious festival; 

Then came the sweep of burghers and of townsmen, 

And lo 1 the public voice hissed in mine eab, Makfbed, 

Manfbed.. 
I turned, and lo 1 my seared eyes beheld 
What even now from memory blasts thoin. 
Aloft in pompous gilt the traitress Bat 
Dandling a boy— her infamx's fond rLEDas. 
She smiled — sho kissed it — and showing it to tho mob, 
Bade them guard her son— not mine — 
Tho son of Manfred." 

" Brutus," whatever cavil it may have pro- 
voked on the score of originality, is the only 
one of the many different plays of that name 
which has retained possession of the stage. 
When first represented in this country, at the 
Park Theatre, New York, there was iu the 
dresses a strange jumble of things new and 
old, and, on the part of the managers, a su- 
blime indifference whether the scenery was 
classic or modern. The incongruities are 
alluded to, and some of them preserved, in 
the lines addressed by the Croakers " To E. 
Simpson, Esq., on witnessing the represen- 
tation of the tragedy of 'Brutus :' " 

" How axropns now was that street sceno in Brutus, 
Whero the Bign ' Coffee Houso' in plain English was writ. 
By tho Dye, Billy Niblo's would much bettor suit us, ■ 
And box, pit and gallery roar at the wit. 

How sparkled the eyes of tho raptured beholders 

To see Kilner — a Itoman — in robes ' a la Grcc 1 ' 

How graceful they flowed o'er his neatly turned shoulders! 

How completely they sot off his Johnny Bull neck 1" 

"Virginius," another classical play, fol- 
lowed "Brutus." But, with the ill fortune 
which seemed to dog the steps of Payne, it 
was laid aside— another play of the same 
name, written by Capt. Barlow, having been 
purchased by the manager. Two hundred 
•pounds were paid for the copyright before it 
was acted. Even with Kean in the principal 
character, this play "was damned by faint 
praise on the first night, and on the third 
went out like the snuff of a candle." 

The great success of "Brutus," too, was 
more injurious to Payne than its failure 
could have been. Creditors, who might 
otherwise have deemed thoir claims hopeless, 
now swarmed about him, and he was thrown 
into prison. To extricate himself he wrote 
' ' Therese, or the Orphan of Geneva. " It was 
very successful, and is still often performed. 
With his usual ill fortune, notwithstanding 
the popularity of the play, Payne missed his 
profits as author, or rather translator, for it 
was an adaptation from the French. A copy 
was taken down by a stenographer, and tho 
play was immediately produced at a rival 
theatre without so much as saying " by your 
leave, Mr. Payne." 

He now returned to Paris.-whero ho be- 
came so straitened in his circumstances that 
he was at times without money to pay the 
postage of his letters, and often lived on one 
meal a day. He, however, labored diligently 
in his vocation. The manager of Covent 
Garden having applied to him for a play, he 
offered him all his manuscripts for the sum 
of two hundred and thirty pounds. John 
Miller, Esq., who for the last forty-seven 
years has been the despatch agent of our 
government at London, discharging his du- 
ties to the satisfaction of the state depart- 
ment, and awakening the gratitude of those 
officers who are so dependent on his fidelity 
and promptitude in forwarding their com- 
munications, was at this time a publisher, 
and Payne had been introduced to him by 
Irving. He offered Payne for the copyright 
of one of these manuscripts the sum of £50, 
which was accepted. The manuscript thus 
purchased was soon afterwards printed, with 
the following title : 
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CLABE, ! 

Ax Opera, in Three Aots, ] 

as first performed at 

The Theatre Hoyal, Covent Garden, 

On Thursday, May 8th, 1823, 

By John Howard Payne, Esq. . 

The Overture and Music 

(with the excoption of the National Airs) 

By Henry II. Bishop, Esq. 

London : 

John Miller, CO Floet street. 

1823. 

(Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence. ) 

None of the parties seem to have paid 
much attention to one of the songs — "Home, 
Sweet Home" — interwoven with this opera, 
and introduced chiefly for the reason that 
the air was at that time a popular national, 
air of Switzerland. Payne revised the proof 
so negligently that this original copy has 
"lovely" instead of "lowly thatched cot- 
tage," an oversight which he corrected in 
subsequent editions. The opera, however, 
was exceedingly popular, and drew crowded 
houses to witness its performance, one of its 
attractions being this song of "Sweet Home," 
which was first sung by Miss M. A. Tree, the 
eldest sister of Ellen Tree, now Mrs. Charles 
Kean. 

All contemporary accounts unite in repre- 
senting her as distinguished as a vocalist as 
her sister was as an actress. An epigram ou 
her by Tuthill has been preserved in the 
" Table Talk" of Rogers : 

" On this Tree, who- a nichtingalo settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as Bhe brings." 

At the time when Miss Tree was singing 
at Covent Garden another sister was a dan- 
sense at Drury Lane. Both seem to have 
awakened the admiration of some poetical 
spectator, who thus anonymously, but it 
must be confessed impartially, celebrates 
the merits of the two sisters : 

" Of all tho trees that I have known, 

Of pippin, nonpaxcll, or warden. 
Give mo the Tree so swootlv blown — 

The vocal Treo of Covent Garden. 
But would 1 choose a tonder iorm 

That dunces with the elfin train, 
I'd shcltor from life's ngry storm, 

And 8cok tho Treo of Drury Lane." 

We may be glad that the "vocal Tree" of 
Covent Garden was not wanting, but it was 
not needed to make " Home, Sweet Home," 
immediately popular. It belongs to that 
class of productions where the language in 
which the sentiments are expressed is level 
to the meanest capacity, and where the sen- 
timents themselves, striking a kindred chord 
in our common nature, find an echo in every 
bosom. Payne had left his native country 
for ono year, and was absent from it twenty. 
He had often wandered " mid pleasures and 
palaces" in foreign lands, an exile and a 
stranger. In a propitious hour tho vision of 
home fell upon him, steeped in colors oaught 
from heaven, and radiant with a dawn of 
light such 

"As fancy nover could h ve drawn, 
And never oould restore." 

All the thoughts proper to a condition only 
rendered more lonely by contrasted splen- 
dors streamed into his heart, until — subdued, 
melted, and touched as with a live coal from 
off the altar — it poured out from its sad ex- 
perience this immortal song, which now fills 
the whole earth with its music. 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.] 

► <— ► i 

Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset 
one day in his carriage, near Edinburg. A 
Scotch paper, after recording the accident, 
adds: "We are happy to state that he was 
Able to appear the following evening in three 
pieces." . 
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were I but tho morning light, 
The first to glimmer on the grange, 

Unto thy dwelling I wou/d fly, 

Though all the world I had to range: 
And were thy window hid in rose, 

Or dark with dewy eglantine, 
I'd creep among the silent flow'rs, 

That so my first beam should bo thine! 
But if I found upon thy brow 

Fair slumber resting, pure and deep; 
And if I found upon thy lip 

The happy smiles that dawn in sleep; 

1 would not wake thee with my ray, 
But leave thee with thy vision bright, 

And watch thee from the shadows grey, — 
Were I the light — the morning light! 

ii. 
Or were I but the latest ray, 

That gives its hue' to rock and tide, 
I'd steal from castle and from tree, 

And linger long where thou dost 'bide: 
The stars I'd challenge as they came, — 

Their light at best is calm and chill — 
But fiercely through my ev'ry vein, 

The ruddy noontide beateth still! 
So would I move thy inmost heart, 

Its deeps would hold my parting glance, 
Thou could'st not lose it 'mong the lamps, 

Nor tread it out in mazy dance! 
And with thy last look blent with mine, 

Then would I sink into the night, 
Whate'er I had of heav'n were thine — 

Were I the light — the ev'ning light! 

H. B. F. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE BENEFIT 
CERT. 

{From the " Times," June 27.) 

The claims of the Crystal Palace to take a 
benefit on its own account found hearty re- 
cognition, if we may judge by the enormous 
audience assembled on Wednesday afternoon 
in the middle transept and the galleries ad- 
jacent, in front of which the great Handel 
Orchestra exhibits its vast proportions. The 
orchestra was filled, as had been announced, 
by some 2,500 singers and players,, from 
among the very best that London itself, and 
the direct influence of London, could possi- 
bly bring together. It was generally known 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would honor the performance with his pres- 
ence, and for this reason the regular per- 
formances of the day were ushered in by the 
National Anthem, which employed the com- 
bined resources of chorus and orchestra. 
Shortly after this royal prelude, always so 
welcome to an English crowd, the Prince of 
Wales arrived, accompanied by the Prince 
Teck, the Prince and Princess of Hesse and 
suite. The royal box in face of the orchestra 
was to outward appearance much the same 
as" at the Handel Festival, though the fitting 
up of the interior (designed and superintend- 
ed _ by Mr. Wilkinson), was unprecedented 
for convenience and luxury. The whole of 
the arrangements, as at the Handel Festivals, 
were superintended by members of the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Bowley, general manager of the Crys- 
tal Palace ; and the result was precisely the 
same as that to which the public have been 
accustomed at the Handel Festivals. 

The programme was without parallel for 
variety of attraction, The first part was de- 
voted to an ample selection from Mendels- 



sohn's magnificent oratorio, Elijah, which 
was not only recommendable on its own ac- 
count but because it presented favorable op- 
portunities of distinction for so many of the 
principal singers — all of whom, without ex- 
ception, as well as the members of the or- 
chestra and chorus, and last, not least, their 
eminent conductor, Mr. Costa, gave, as we are 
informed, their gratuitous services on this 
exceptional occasion. Such disinterestedness 
could hardly have been exercised in a worthi- 
er cause. The Crystal Palace has done a 
world of good for music, and it is only right 
that at a moment of need musicians should 
come forward to lend a helping hand to the 
Crystal Palace. But what added a further 
grace to this unanimous exhibition of good- 
will was the manner in which each individual 
performer, singer and player alike, went 
through his task. We do not exaggerate 
when we say that a finer execution of Elijah, 
or rather those portions of Elijah selected 
for performance, was never heard iu this 
country. The choruses were superb, from 
"Help, Lord !" sequel to the inimitable or- 
chestral overture, to "Aud then shall your 
light break forth," the natural termination 
of the oratorio and also of Wednesday's per- 
formance — one proof among many of the 
admirable discernment with which the selec- 
tion was made. We might dwell upon more 
than one of the choral performances —as, for 
example, "Baal, we cry to thee!" with its 
two wonderfully characteristic companions, 
"Hear our cry," and "Hear and answer, 
Baal," "Blessed are the men," and "He 
watching over Israel," which in the delicate 
observance of light and shade we do not re- 
member to have been surpassed ; and last 
and greatest of all, "Thanks be to God! 
He laveth the thirsty land," which might 
bear comparison with the most successful 
achievements at any of the Handel Festivals; 
but it is enough to extend that general and 
hearty commendation which is the just due 
of a performance almost from first to last ir- 
reproachable. The times, too, of each chorus 
were taken to absolute perfection. How the . 
solo vocal parts were sustained by Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mesdames Rudersdorff and Saint- 
on-Dolby, Messrs. Santley, and Sims Reeves, 
may easily be imagined. On such an occa- 
sion it would be out of place to criticise the 
performances of these distinguished artists ; 
but, happily, they brought such excellent 
good-will to their several tasks that, under 
any circumstances, they would have afforded 
the most exacting critic very little chance of 
exercising his functions. Enough that the 
selection from the two parts of Elijah — a very 
liberal one, including a large majority of the 
finest pieces — was heard with unqualified 
satisfaction from beginning to end ; and the 
only regret was that, under such unusual 
conditions, the whole of the noblest oratorio 
of modern times could not be presented. 
The occasional "practices " at Exeter Hall of 
the "contingent 1,600," representing the 
quota supplied by London to the Handel 
Festival Chorus, have borne good fruits. 

The second part was miscellaneous. It 
began with such a performance of Auber's 
overture to Masaniello as would have made 
its composer twenty years younger could he 
have heard ' it. The orchestra, some 450 
strong, played as one man, under the ener- 
getic beat of a conductor boru to sway the 
movements of vast masses — the orchestral 
generalissimo of Europe. The effect was 
"eleotric." The overture was called for 
again, amid, ft storm of applause, and re- 



